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UICIDES BY FIRE 


“President Johnson yesterday referred to the ‘acts of desperation ’ 
by Buddhists in South Vietnam - the series of suicides by fire - and said 
they served only to obscure the progress being made towards constitu- 
tional government. Reaffirming America’s commitment to see the war 
through, he said: ‘There is no going back. This is the way it will be 
as far ahead as any of us can see.’ The President, who was speaking 
at the National Cemetery for the War Dead in Washington, expressed 
confidence that more representative government would emerge in 


South Vietnam. 


By Tuesday evening, five Buddhists had 
burned themselves to death in Vietnam 
in protest against the continuance of the 
military regime in Saigon and US sup- 
port of Marshal Ky; as we go to press 
conflicting reports seem to indicate that 
the suicides include those of a monk, a 
65-year-old nun, a 17-year-old and a 19- 
year-old girl. 

All accounts of suicide by fire (how 
depersonalising it sounds when put like 
that) always inevitably give rise to feel- 
ings of an inner revulsion and despair; 
states of mind that spring from one’s 
own deeper feelings of utter helpless- 
ness and personal futility in the face of 
such terrifying catalogues of human 
suffering. Below we print one account, 
taken from last Tuesday’s Guardian: 


“A 19-year-old nun died outside the 
Vien Hoa Dao pagoda in Saigon. Dozens 


He called the acts of desperation ‘tragic and un- 
necessary ’.’”’ - The Guardian, May 31. 


of people watched but no one moved to 
stop the young woman when she squatted 
in front of the pagoda gate, doused her- 
self with a small container of petrol, 
and struck a match. As the flames shot 
up, she raised her hands in front of her 
face and joined her hands in prayer. 


“Eyewitnesses said the young woman 
burned for two or three minutes and 
then rose to her feet in flames. In a 
moment she sat down once more. She 
recrossed her legs. Her remains toppled 
over about 15 minutes later. ‘She died 
hard,’ a monk told a reporter. ‘She did 
not use enough petrol. She died slowly’.” 


In one respect, all accounts on the sub- 
ject must fail; this one is no exception. 
No-one in their right mind would wish 
to detract from the sheer horror of 
what others have suffered, but to the 
outsider the suffering must always re- 


main unreal to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. Those of us without concrete ex- 
perience cannot even begin to form the 
concepts of hell, and it’s a colossal hy- 
pocrisy on our part to whimper “ pity” 
while we continue to stuff ourselves daily 
with our various scandal enemas. 


Of course, it can be objected that there 
is a world of difference between the 
Oriental and the Western attitudes to- 
wards death and suicide; consequently, 
that it is easier for Buddhist monks and 
nuns to burn themselves to death. But 
just how “easy” is it to cold-bloodedly 
pour petrol over your body and then 
take a match to it? 

Apart from the question of the “ ease” 
with which one regards the prospect of 
self-immolation, there is the political 
aspects to be considered; a paper like 
Peace News is obliged to comment on 
this, callous as this may seem. Were 
these suicides only one ‘aspect of a 
planned and concerted campaign which 
is yet to be revealed in its entirety? 
Or were they subjective responses to the 
situation in Vietnam, made by isolated 
individuals? 

From this distance it is hard to tell; 
but it is at least a possibility that the 
Buddhists are beginning to repeat the 
tactics which they used in the summer of 
1963 in their successful campaign to 
overthrow the late President Ngo Dinh 
Diem and his regime. Just how politic- 


ally effective will these suicides by fire 
prove to be? 


Again, from this distance it is difficult 
to form any definite conclusions. They 
may have some long-term effects in 
stiffening the will to resistance of the 
Buddhists, but so far they seem to have 
provoked little more than negative re- 
sponses: Colonel Cua, the military 
mayor of Saigon, threatened last week- 
end to use three new “horror” gases 
against demonstrators in the city: a 
diarrhoea gas which makes its victims 
ili for 24 hours; a vomit gas; and a 
“skunk” gas whose abhorrent smell 
would not wash off for three days. 


“From this distance . . . from this 
distance...” Just what kind of distance 
is it that separates Lyndon Johnson from 
these deaths by burning and enables him 
to make the kind of remarks quoted at 
the head of this column? Surely it is 
twofold: a geographical separation which 
very effectively separates him from per- 
sonally experiencing the sufferings his 
policies are causing in Vietnam; and 
an imaginative separation which debars 
him from the emotional empathy neces- 
ate to identify with the sufferings of 
others. 


There can be no other explanation for 
his remarks. If he is deliberately falsify. 


continued on page 4 
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Soldier 
sheep 
in London 


Two hundred people took part in the 
Peace Pledge Union’s “swords into 
ploughshares” pageant in London on 
Saturday, fewer than the organisers had 
hoped for, but enough to make use of 
some of the imaginative material which 
had been prepared. (Our photo, by 
Graham Keen, shows red-coated soldiers 
wearing sheep’s masks, and one with a 
wolf's.) 

Myrtle Solomon, the pageant’s organiser, 
told Peace News on Tuesday that “the 
theme came over all right .. . the police 
were so nice I was embarrassed, but the 
pavement reception was more than 
usually hostile.” 

At the end of the pageant’s route, a 
short meeting was held in Hyde Park, 
with Vo Van Ai, a Vietnamese Buddhist 
who lives in Paris, as one of the speak- 
ers. 

The masks, costumes and other material 
used in the pageant are being kept by 
the Peace Pledge Union for use in 
similar events in others parts of the 
country. The PPU will welcome in- 
quiries. 
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UN commentary, by Betty Pilkington 
ANGLES ON RHODESIA 


Again the British came, again they saw, 
and for the moment again they seem to 
have conquered. 

It was clear, just before the May round 
of the Rhodesia debate began in the 
Security Council, that the Wilson govern- 
ment regarded the very idea of a new 
series of meetings (an African request) 
as ill-timed; and with the defeat of the 
African motion pressing for mandatory 
sanctions and the use of force against 
Smith, Lord Caradon came away with 
what he had wanted - time. 

Just what this is worth depends on 
which of several interpretations of the 
Rhodesia saga you accept - or, rather 
what portions of them, in combination, 
are sound or realistic enough to survive 
the next six or eight months. 

First, the African angle. There are, 
no doubt, slight differences of emphasis 
in implementation among the spokes- 
men for the independent African states, 
but there are now no crucial differences 
of aim and approach. Only a few dele- 
gations had a chance to express them- 
selves on the London talks with Smith’s 
representatives, but most of them share 
the view of Zambia’s Foreign Minister, 
Simon Kapwepwe, who in a radio inter- 


Donald Rooum 


view in New York reminded me that the 
British had bypassed the Governor-Gen- 
eral in setting up the talks, going direct 
to Ian Smith. ‘ We look at this,” said 
Mr Kapwepwe, “as Recognition No l. 
He had told John Papworth substantially 
the same thing in a London interview 
published in Peace News on May 13. 
The Africans feel, as Algeria’s Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs put it at the first meeting on May 
17, that ‘these conversations are 1n- 
dended to ‘legalise’ what was perpetra- 
ted illegally on November 11, 1965.” At 
the same time the Africans are weary 
of waiting for sanctions to take effect, 
fee] that force is the only sure means, 
and are pretty well convinced that Wil- 
son’s first estimate that Smith would be 
toppled by sanctions in a matter of 
weeks was not so much a miscalcula- 
tion as a means of momentarily pacifying 
the more militant African leaders. 
Second, the British assessment. Unlike 
that of the Africans, which is the same 
public or private, this may take two 
forms: the public one, designed not 
only to keep the boat being rocked by 
Right or Left but to shield the Africans 
from a sense of utter despair, and the 


Beardsley’s five years 


Aubrey Beardsley, Victoria and Albert 
Museum, until September. 


Few artists have achieved much by the 
age of 26; most successful ones would 
probably be quité happy if all they did 
before that age were forgotten. Aubrey 
Beardsley, born 1872, began his profes- 
sional career at the age of twenty, work- 
ing by candlelight because, until he was 
actually paid for his drawings, he had 
to spend his days working as an ‘insur- 
ance clerk. 

Two years later he was world famous; a 
new periodical, with him as art editor 
and chief contributor, became from its 
first issue the most with-it publication 
of his time, and he the most sought- 
after artist in the civilised world. 
Before he was 24 he had acquired ene- 
mies enough to rob him of his job and 
blacken his character to the extent that 
he was literally chased out of the Keats 
memorial service in Hampstead parish 
church, with the congregation shrieking 
for his blood. At the age of 25, before 
his good name could be restored, he 
died of tuberculosis. 

This exhibition, organised by Brian 
Reade and Frank Dickinson, is the most 
comprehensive ever devoted to Beardsley 
at any time, or anywhere. There was 
some speculation before it opened about 
how the organisers would overcome the 


Vignette, from ‘“ Aubrey Beards- 
an by Brian Reade (HMSO, 8s 
6d). 


difficulty that most of the drawings 
Beardsley did for Mallory’s Morte 
D’arthur at the start of his career, and 
for The Yellow Book at the height of it, 
are now in American hands. Easy. They 
have borrowed the originals from their 
present owners and transported them 
across the Atlantic. 

They are now exhibited, some of them 
for the first time in this country, along- 
side the books in which they were pub- 
lished. It is interesting to see that the 
early line block manufacturers thickened 
up all the lines, and that Beardsley’s 
line was thinner in his later drawings, 
when he had seen his earlier work repro- 
duced. 

The other main difficulty the organisers 
had to face was one of prudery. The 
illustrations which Beardsley considered 
his best work are those to Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata, magnificent drawings indeed, 
and available. But Queen Victoria, from 
whom after all the museum takes its 
name, would have found them objection- 
abie. In the event three of them are 
exhibited, as are three of the illustra- 
tions to Juvenal’s Sixth Satire and one or 
two other more or less erotic pieces. I 
had not realised that the sexless demon 
on. the title-page of Wilde’s Salome 
had been a male, before the blockmaker 
tastefully chopped off the pudenda. 


Beardsley, having started perforce work. 
ing at night, had the romantic notion 
to keep on working only at night and 
aione for the rest of his short life. At 
his most successful churning out wonder- 
ful drawings by the hundred, he gave the 
impression of being on an endiess holi- 
day. Nobody ever saw him at work, or 
saw a pencil sketch or any other evi- 
dence that he drew the pictures, as dis- 
tinct from magically wafting them on to 
the paper. One of the most interesting 
exhibits, therefore, is what is a:most 
certainly the discarded beginning of a 
Beardsley drawing, found in 1963 be- 
tween the pages of a magazine dated 
1922 and stuck together (for it had been 
torn into 19 pieces) with stamp-edging 
of the 1907 issue. It is a nervous, worked 
over drawing in pencil, drawn very 
lightly so that after it was inked in all 
trace of pencil could be erased. The 
characteristic Beardsley double-line bord- 
er has already been inked in. 


There are Beardsley’s only two (terrible) 
oil paintings, one each side of the same 
canvas, a large number of documents, 
including the original of that nauseating 
blackmailing telegram to John Lane 
“Withdraw ali Beardsley’s designs or I 
withdraw al] my books Watson” and 
about eighty drawings, posters and so on 
by the abounding hosts of Beards.ey's 
followers, imitators and forgers. 

This is a splendid, worthwhile exhibition. 
All exhibits are adequately labelled, and 
admission is free. 


private one, based on clear if bitter 
realities, which would have, at best, 
a very slow general acceptance. 

If there are these two formulations, it 
is easy to see why Lord Caradon still 
feels a need to tell the Council that 
the ‘extreme action we have been 
urged to take would have run grave 
dangers ... not only of starting a widen- 
ing conflict the consequences of which 
no one could foretell, but also the 
danger that we should prejudice and 
prevent the attainment of the very pur- 
poses we have set.” 

As for the second, less easily definable 
version, Russell Howe, writing in the 
May 14 issue of the New Republic, sug- 
gests that maybe the London talks are a 
political device designed to enable Wil- 
son to quiet the Tories and Ian Smith 
to convince his “doves” that talking 
gets one nowhere, and that after a 
modest tightening of sanctions and the 
inevitable failure of the talks, the British 
will undertake ‘reluctantly’? just 
enough military intervention to replace 
Ian Smith with Malcolm MacDona'd. It 
is assumed that the oil blockade mean- 
time would have been extended to South 
Africa. 

But there are too many huge ifs in this 
imaginary succession of events. For one 
thing, the effect of an oil blockade, even 
if extended to South Africa, might be 
surprisingly small if the prospecting 
now going on in South Africa, South 
West Africa, and Angola continues at 
its alarming pace. The South African 
Financial Gazette for March 18, 1966, 
reports that Angolan oil production, now 
at about 700,000 tons a year, is to be 
stepped up to two million tons a year 
over the next two years. 

Ian Smith appears also to have been 
busily tidying up a variety of extended 
trade arrangements. There is a report 
that a West German banker named 
Joachim See!maecker is a partner in 
the organisation of a German-Rhodesian 
Trade Mission whose aim is to help 
German industrialists to a bigger hand 
in Rhodesian business. And Bonn’s De. 
fence Minister, Franz Josef Strauss, had 
a long talk recently with Verwoerd, re- 
portedly on German trade with South 
Africa and Rhodesia. On January 28, 
1966, however, the Federal Republic of 
Germany had informed the Secretary- 
General of the UN that to date she had, 
inter alia: not granted licences for the 
export of arms and ammunition; issued 
no import licence for tobacco and sugar 


from Southern Rhodesia; and felt obliged 
to take no special measures in connection 
with the export of oil or petroleum pro- 
ducts to Southern Rhodesia, since “ there 
had been none from German ports.” Yet 
nowhere in the letter was there evidence 
to indicate anything but an open field 
in manufactures and commodities in 
general. 

Indeed, voluntary sanctions - all the 
Council has yet been able to ask for - 
leave enormous loopholes, and the big- 
gest is South Africa. In this connection 
the Soviet Union took an interesting 
and conceivably pivotal position on May 
13, when she informed the Secretary 
General that she had told the President 
of the General Assembly of her willing. 
ness to serve on the Apartheid Commit- 
tee. 

From the very beginning, none of the 
permanent members of the Security 
Council has sat on this body, and when 
the last General Assembly asked that 
six new members be added, France, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and 
the United States were among those 
known to have later refused. The Soviet 
about-face carries more weight when 
one remembers that when some two or 
three years ago both the United King- 
dom and the United States, privateiy but 
noisily, threatened to withdraw from the 
Committee of 24 on decolonisation, the 
Soviet Union stood pat and the two 
would-be break-away powers remained 
after all. They could not risk the possibi- 
lity that the Soviet Union, by remaining 
with the Committee, might be able to 
claim credit for helping some territory to 
independence. 

Lord Caradon himself has been a prin- 
cipal in certain almost historic moves 
that have taken place within that 
same Committee. But in this last 
Security Council round, it was not Cara- 
don but Uganda’s Ambassador Kironde 
who scored the dramatic high. He de 
livered one of the most bitter'y and 
tragically eloquent statements that the 
Council has heard in a long time. The 
African, said Kironde, has “lost faith, 
not in the British in general” - he 
admired many British institutions - “ but 
in the British capacity to follow an im- 
partial line when Blacks and Whites are 
concerned.” Of Lord Caradon’s six points 
detailing a continued push toward Afri- 
can rights, he remarked: “If six they 
are, then that is five too many.” Give 
us “one man one vote, and the rest 
will take care of itself.” 


Vietnam: a Quaker statement 


We have been deeply moved by the re- 
ports of the suffering of the common 
people, the use of savage modern 
weapons and the cruelties of inhuman 
torture that characterise the war in 
Vietnam. We are outraged at the suffer- 
ing, and grieved and saddened by the 
grave moral decadence shown by the 
military policy of the government of the 
United States, a western democratic 
state like our own. We are even more 
distressed that our own government has 
not only failed publicly to renounce 
support for this United States policy, but 
has expressly upheld it through the 
statements of the Foreign Secretary. 
Although neither side can be held wholly 
free of responsibility and blame, such 
blame may not be used as a moral justi- 
fication for similar wrong action in 
reply. Intensification of terror closes the 
way to a genuine peace. 


There are many other moral issues in 
this war. There is the failure to abide 
by an international agreement to carry 
out elections in the South, and the 
specific failure of America to abide by 
its own undertaking to refrain from 
threat or use of force to disturb the 
Geneva Accords. There jis the military 
intervention of a major power in the 
affairs of a small country and the con- 
sequent use of massive destructive 
power on a relatively defenceless people. 
There is the gross disregard for human 
values by all belligerents. There is the 
deliberate refusal to take political steps 
that could bring hostilities to an end, 
the lies and the inevitable fostering of 
hatred and selfishness that always sur- 
round a war, and the betrayal of the 


best values of America and the Western 
democracies with their Christian heri- 
tage. 


We welcome the assurances of the Secre- 
tary of State for Defence that our gov- 
ernment has no intention of sending 
troops to Vietnam. The support our 
government offers to American military 
policy nevertheless helps the United 
States government to convince the 
American people that it is justified in 
continuing and even escalating the war. 


We believe that the moral duty of this 
country to America is to oppose this 
policy in Vietnam, and that to do so 
would be an act of true friendship, 
fulfilling also our duty towards the 
people of Vietnam and the world. The 
British government would then be in a 
position, hopefully with the co-operation 
of the Soviet Union, to recall the Geneva 
Conference, making clear that the 
National Liberation Front is one of the 
parties invited from South Vietnam. 


Arthur Hewlett, Chairman, 

Kenneth Lee, Secretary, 

Friends Peace and International Rela- 
tions Committee, 

Euston Road, London NW1. 


4 | renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Bob Overy writes from Greece 


Impressions of the Marathon march 


The champion marathon’ runner 

Greece was walking. So were the ans 
resistance heroes Manolis Glezos and 
Mikis Theodorakis. One-legged war vete- 
rans on crutches formed a line at the 
front of the march. Three Labour MPs, 
a Committee of 100 contingent, small 
groups from America, Germany, Sweden, 
France, Italy and Belgium were there. 
There were many former political prison- 
ers. Many EDA (United Democratic Left) 
workers, some Centre Union people, 
Bertrand Russell Committee of 100 sup- 
porters, and, in overwhelming numbers, 
regional groups of the Lambrakis Youth. 


It would be impossible for me to estimate 
how many were marching: many thou- 
sands started from Marathon; many more 
joined along the way; and when we 
reached Athens the vast crowds all along 
the route began clapping and cheering 
from the pavements and offices and 
several half-constructed buildings. They 
occupied every floor and balcony. They 
were as much a part of the demonstra- 
tion as the marchers. Half a million 
would be a wrong estimate - but whether 
too high or too low, I wouldn’t know. 


The colour and gaiety of the march was 
most uplifting. You need to feel this 


gaiety to walk 26 miles (42 km) at just 
over 2 miles an hour. The Bertrand Rus- 
sell Committee organised a competition 
for the brightest banner. The most pop- 
ular themes seemed to be Hieronimus 
Bosch type hell-fiend compositions with 
great war-monger figures gobbling up the 
peace-loving; or occasionally nasty war- 
monger-fascists riding huge evil missiles, 
being stood over and destroyed by giant 
worker-peace-lovers. These might be 
painted or constructed out of paper- 
maché, and wheeied on tripods. 


And then there were many slogan ban- 
ners calling for peace and democracy, 
freedom and_ justice, an end to the 
Cyprus dispute, a nuclear-free Balkan 
area, an end to the Vietnam war, general 
disarmament and so on. These would be 
in any number of different colours - a 
four-line poster being painted sometimes 
in four colours. At the front of the 
march were carried about 20 large colour- 
ed flags with huge CND symbols in black 
and white painted on them. There were 
a few floats on lorries. The most impres- 
sive was made out of flowers and carry- 
ing “Miss Peace” resplendent on her 
throne with four attendants. There was 
a little girl in national costume on a 
white pony holding a small poster which 
read “ peace!" Many were in national 
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, songs sung. The most moving moment 


costume. The bakers’ union had produced 
six single loaves on poles which spelt out 
the word EIPHNH (peace) with two 
doves made out of bread carried just in 
front. The dove was the most common 
motif to be found on posters and the 
numerous blue scarves which were sold 
to the marchers. Many people were wear- 
ing cut-out Grecian helmets in the form 
of doves. One man marched all the way 
with a poster on top of which was an up- 
turned Nazi helmet filled with straw. In 
it sat a live dove. 


All along the route people were singing. 
Many of the songs were Theodorakis 
tunes. I saw one group of strong-armed 
fellows, well-known as communists, sing- 
ing an illegal resistance song. Greek 
melodies blared from loudspeakers on 
floats and from several houses, cafes and 
stopping-points along the route. Where- 
ever there was music boys and girls could 
be seen performing folk dances as they 
marched along. Several guitars and 
mouth-organs were played for the danc- 
ing. And if they wanted to dance, and 
nobody had an instrument, everybody 
clapped. 


There was much shouting of slogans. It 
isn’t oficial March Committee policy that 
Greece leave NATO, but the majority of 
marchers clearly want this. Theve were 
many anti-American chants. But the most 
popular - we all joined in this - was simp- 
ly the word “peace” shouted in three 
syllables: EE-REE-NEE. 


Part of the march, with 
‘Miss Peace’ float at the back 
(photo: Avgi) 


was when a famous Greek actress read a 
poem written especially for the march by 
a popular left-wing poet. At the mention 
of Lambrakis tears could be seen stream- 
ing down the faces of men and women in 
the crowds. Three days earlier Michael 
Peristerakis had been arrested by police 
at a rally in Piraeus (near Athens) simply 
for possessing a copy of this poem. 


The deep feelings underlying the march 
were emphasised again when Lambrakis’s 
brother spoke to the crowds and then the 
mother of the student Petroulas, who was 
killed by the police during the riots last 
year after the Papandreou crisis. Dressed 
in black she was holding a wreath to the 
memory of her dead son. 


* * * 


The police were deliberately awkward on 
this march. It was impossible for them to 
ban it - they would have had a revolution 
on their hands. What they did was to 
harry the demonstrators at every possible 
opportunity. 


Originally the march was to have finish- 
ed in a park where it has ended on two 
previous years - but the authorities 
changed their minds. It must finish in an 
Athens football stadium. Usually coaches 
run to and from Marathon and Athens 
throughout the day preceding the march. 
The police placed numerous restrictions 


on this. Normally there are many _floats,,. 


lorries and cars along the route>with the 
march. The police allowed the committee 
only three. Many-coaches were prevented 


'-from. getting to Marathon ’at-all. I was 
told that one region, sending 11 caaches,~ 


The march started with a ceremony at 
the tomb of Marathon. Many thousands 
crowded round as the foreign ‘ dele- 
gates” were led up the steps to the-top. 
The most common photograph, distribut- 
ed as a postcard on this march, was of 
the murdered Gregory Lambrakis hold- 
ing wide the simple banner “ Greece,” as 
he descended these steps alone on. the 
First Marathon. The crowds split to let 
us pass through. Like popular royalty 
we were clapped and cheered to the top. 
There several speeches were made and 


got none through: Another, ‘sending 30, 
got only 20 through: In} many cases 


coaches were stopped some miles from. 


the route and the demonstrators had tov 
to the march. In the end a con-* 


march 
tingent of many thousands marched from 


Athens towards Marathon and turned’ 


round to march -back to» Athens . when 


they met the oncoming marchers.There | 


Continued on page 7, 
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Editorial 


Mental illness: the unsolved problem 


Mental Health Week 1966 begins on 
Sunday, June 5. It is being promoted 
by the National Association for Mental 
Health and the National Society for Han- 
dicapped Children, with encouragement 
from the Ministry of Health and support 
from voluntary organisations, psychiatric 
hospitals, local authorities and churches 
throughout the country. The theme will 
be “Mental Health - Your Concern,” 
and the aim is to heighten public aware- 
ness of the problems created by mental 
disorder and to spread information about 
the services offering help. 

Mental illness still remains a huge un- 
solved problem despite the many ad- 
vances being made in treatment and 
research. Statistics show that one woman 
in nine and one man in fourteen will 
spend some time in a mental hospital 
during their lives; that one woman in 
twenty and one man in 28 will be ad- 
mitted a second time; and that one per- 
son in 100 will be admitted at least four 
times. 

In England and Wales, for every person 
in hospital as a result of mental illness 
there are two seriously disturbed people 
receiving treatment in the community; 
one in four adults suffers from psychia- 


BUDDHISTS 


from front page 


ing his emotions in order to preserve 
a public facade of calm and rational 
orderliness, of having everything “ under 
control,” then he is embroiled in a 
personal predicament which requires 
that he be pitied. If, on the other hand, 
he really means what he says, then 
the only conclusion to be drawn is that 
he is, as more and more people are 
coming to believe, close to insanity, if 
not downright mad. 

Whether or not the deaths of the five 
Buddhists have any political values, they 
do have human value, despite the appal- 
ling waste of human potential they re- 
Fresent to our way of thinking; for as 
far as the men and women who took the 
decision are concerned, any course of 
ection other than self-immolation would 
have been the real “appalling waste.” 
If this is so, then this is an occasion 
when words become redundant. Whether 
or not their deaths achieved anything, 
the five Buddhists demand our respect: 
our silent respect. 


tric symptoms, mainly those of neurosis; 
almost half the hospital beds in the 
country are occupied by mental patients; 
over 5,000 people commit suicide each 
year and another 40,000 attempt it; and 
28 million working days are lost annually 
as a result of mental disorder. 

Statistics are easier to notate than to 
realise: the figures given above repre- 
sent an incalculable amount of human 
misery that is taking place, as it were, 
next door to us, and can touch any one 
of us. There would seem to be little op- 
portunity for shrugging off mental! suffer- 
ing in the way that geographical distance 
enables many to shrug off the present 
suffering of the Vietnamese, Yet, des- 
pite the progress that has been made 
since the days when the mentally ill 
were regarded as a grotesque comedy 
show, neuroses and insanity are still to 
a large extent taboo subjects which most 
people would prefer not to look at too 
closely. 

In an article on pages five and six of 
this week’s issue, Roger Moody points 
out just how backward this country still 
is with regard to mental illness. The 
conditions he describes in a mental hos. 
pital in which he worked are appalling, 
and the working methods used in these 
hospitals reveal a total lack of sympathy 
with or understanding of the mentally ill 
patient. There is every reason to believe 
that the mental hospital he describes is 
not a unique phenomenon and that his 
claim that “mental hospital” and 
“prison” are probably interchangeable 
terms for the same thing is not too far- 
fetched. 

No matter how much we would prefer 
to ignore it, mental illness is a large 
and difficult problem in this country, 
and any project such as the coming 
Mental Health Week should be given our 
full support. Activities during the week 
will take place at a national and local 
level: there should be ample opportun- 
ity for everyone to take part in them. 
Those impersonal statistics of mental 
disorder give enough cause for con- 
cern in themselves and it is essential 
that organisations such as the National 
Association for Mental Health should 
exist to concentrate on them. But the 
statistics perhaps raise questions that are 
beyond the scope of such worthwhile 
organisations. To what extent are the 
mentally ill the victims of present-day 
society? How much do the statistics tell 
us about the urban world we have made? 
How much of mental illness is due to 
alienating working conditions, admass 
culture etc? Further, if our attitude to- 


‘Them as hides can find’'—old saw 


wards the mentally ill is still as unen- 
lightened as the state of many of our 
mental hospitals would suggest, how far 
are attempts at “curing” mental illness 
in fact aggravating the illness or at best 
unable to come to effective grips with 
it? 

Beyond this there are even thornier 
problems. To classify another person as 
insane or mentally ill, we must assume 
that we ourselves are sane and in mental 
good health. How far is this claim justi- 
fied? A glance at the front page of any 
newspaper, or even just a look around 
on the rush-hour bus or train, certainly 
throws our collective sanity in doubt. 
At a political level we are even more 
suspect. The war in Vietnam, for ex- 
ample, if perpetrated by an individual, 
would be considered the work of a mad- 
man. 

Then there is the heavy hand of “ public 
authority’ which has so often proved 
inadequate and inhumane in dealing 
with problems of all kinds - from drug 
addicts to the homeless families at King 
Hill hostel. It has been proved that 
“institutionalism ” often aggravates the 
malady of the person who has entered 
the institution to be “cured.” There is 


the patent fact that much of present-day 
society is empty, is disgusting, is insane. 
All of this lends weight to the psychia- 
trist David Cooper’s statement that it is 
not too absurd to say that it is very often 
when people start to become sane that 
they enter mental hospitals; the argu- 
ments that Dr Cooper and his associate 
R. D. Laing have put against using drugs 
and techniques such as electric shock 
therapy in order to restore the “ patient ” 
to some predefined norm may be ex- 
tremely vital in a time when what is 
considered normal often comes danger- 
ously close to being insane. 

None of this is to say, of course, that 
al! mental illness is the fault of an 
alienating society or that all psychiatrists 
and psychologists other than a few non- 
conformists are Kafkaesque monsters 
ready to use any assault on the patient’s 
nervous system to batter him into “ nor- 
mality.” But it does indicate that al- 
though a focal point like Mental Health 
Week is urgently necessary to draw at- 
tention to the plight of the mentally 
ill, the entire mental health issue raises 
questions that will take much longer than 
several weeks of charity and much more 
than good will to solve. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Venturing into the lions’ den of the 
Papworth-Goodwin discussion, I note that 
Dick Nettleton of North West CND 
claims that when people see The War 
Game they want to join CND. In NW 
CND’s campaign newsletter, he writes: 
“In Morecambe, after the film was shown 
at a local cinema, over 40 people applied 
to join CND.” Also in the newsletter 
is a statement sent by Peter Watkins, 
producer of The War Game, to an inter- 
national rally recently organised by 
North West CND in Manchester. 
In this statement, he claims that in the 
past five years, the total television out- 
put on BBC1, BBC2 and ITV dealing 
with any facet of the thermonuclear 
structure “has averaged a calculated 
‘our to five hours in each year’s output.” 
e adds: 
“The last major programme put out by 
the BBC on this subject was in the 
1962 or 1963 period, and was a two-hour 
programme in which there was not one 
single element critical of the posses- 
sion of thermonuclear weapons, neither 
was there one single element pointing 
out the possible ways in which the whole 
system might go wrong. The entire pro- 
gramme, and indeed this can be said of 
95% of all the output that one ever 
sees on television dealing with the ther- 
monuclear question, constantly reminded 
us of how well the system is working, 
and even the ‘ presenter’ concluded the 
programme by saying: 
‘Well, ladies and gentlemen, there it 
is. We have been discussing a terrible 
subject but until the world finds some 
other solution, we must keep these 
terrifying weapons. Goodnight.’ 
“This is the ‘impartiality’ with which 
this subject has been presented to the 
public in the last five years.” 


A * ™ 


Readers who found the long poem by 
Allen Ginsberg in our last issue im- 
pressive might like to take a look at the 
current issue of the Paris Review, which 
contains a long interview between 
Ginsberg and Thomas Clark. What comes 
over most strongly during the interview 
is Ginsberg’s total dedication to his art; 
the manner in which he discusses with 
great seriousness and knowledge the 
technicalities of poetry, the humility with 
which he approaches the work of his 
contemporaries, the complete openness 
of the man when talking about his own 
life and beliefs, his hopes and fears, his 
doubts and his personal sexual problems 
- all this will come as something of a 
shock to those who’ve previously been 
inclined to see him as little more than an 
indiscriminate word-slinger and yea- 
sayer. And for anyone who’s been follow- 
ing Ginsberg’s poetry over the last de- 
cade, this interview will confirm what 
has been more or less obvious for some 
time now: that he is one of the most 
relevant poets writing today. 


Also in this issue is an interview with 
the late Blaise Cendrars (the writer 
who, according to Henry Miller, makes 
“ Hemingway look like a boy-scout and 
Farrell like a deep-sea diver”), in the 
course of which Cendrars makes mince- 
meat out of a lot of rather pompous 
questions put to him by a French aca- 
demician. Paris Review is obtainable 
from most bookshops or from Jonathan 
Cape; it’s well worth 6s. 


* * . 


In Masons Yard off Duke Street, St 
James, opposite the Royal Academy, is 
a new bookshop started by three young 
people who raised £2,000 and went ahead 
on interior design and decoration them- 
selves. This is Indica. It is likely in the 
future to be at the centre of the London 
poetry and arts scene. It has some 
famous names behind its launching - in. 
cluding the Beatles and Brian Epstein. 
The organiser of this new bookshop and 
gallery 1s a young, fair-haired, bespecta- 
cled man who was once the life-spring 
behind the Better Books scene. He calls 
himself simply Miles. In line with his 
Better Books policy, Indica is well 
stocked with a fine selection of little 
magazines, American journals and 
modern first and limited editions. 
There is a studio couch for rest, and 
coffee will be served for book browsers. 
Miles intends to stock a selection of 
political books in a few months. In the 
meantime, Peace News, Freedom, An 
archy and Liberation are to be seen 
alongside the other literature. Better 
Books has been taken over by Collins, 
but the paperback section - now run by 
sound-poet Bob Cobbing - still seems 
to be swinging along. I visited there 
last week and met just as many people 
I knew as I did in the Miles-run days. 
I even caught the editor of Peace News 
glancing surreptitiously at a copy of 
Evergreen Review. 


* * * 


Guest speaker at the annual general 
meeting of Amnesty International (Brit- 
ish section) next Saturday will be 
Adelaide Haine, wife of Walter Haine, 
former chairman of the Liberal Party in 
Pretoria. She will speak on her experi- 
ences as a “banned” person; both she 
and her husband were imprisoned in 
1961. The meeting is on June 11 at 
Bristol University; phone CEN 7867 for 
details. 


Wichita Vortex Sutra 


We apologise for omitting in our credits 
for Allen Ginsberg’s poem last week the 
name of the American paper, Village 
Voice, from which the poem was re 
printed. 

Additional sponsors since last week in 
clude Jeff Cloves, J. A. Gammon and 
Martin Birnstingl. 


Roger Moody 


DRIVING THE MAD INSANE 


an impression of modern mental health 


“Why are you attacking ine?” 

“ Answer my question.” 

“T don’t know what you mean” 

“ Why were you brought here?” 

“JT don't know” 

“Don’t you?” 

ci} NO!” 

“Come now, ducky, you were brought 
here for some reason or other. You must 
know.” ; 
“Stop it! Stop it! Who do you think 
I am?” 

The consultant psychiatrist, to whom 
the elderly lady has been talking, does 
not know. It does not matter to him. 
It is 11 am, and a miserable March 
morning; the patient is stiff and uncom- 
municative; his conference on mental ill- 
ness begins at noon. He does not want to 
know. The mad must remain mad merely 
until they outgrow protesting, and then 
they will be “discharged to the street” 
(an idiom and operation familiar to a 
number of hospitals) or “‘ home,” or sim- 
ply anywhere. Until then, they must 
wait - some patiently, some _peripate- 
tically - alone at separate tables in a 
ward. 

At half past ten every Tuesday, the 
consultant comes, flanked by his team. 
He unlocks two separate doors, and 
seats himself on a chair in his room, 
swinging one leg over the arm. His 
assistants arrange themselves in a hierar- 
chy about him; one at a high desk 
where he can gaze through the window, 
a second in an armchair with a padded 
notebook, and the nurse with her dossier 
near the door. ; 
From then on, until mid-day, or a little 
afterwards, the consultant sees his pa- 
tients. They come before him for per- 
haps ten minutes, or a little less. He 
offers them no explanation, no treatment, 
and little hope. It seems to the observer 
that he offers little quarter too: for 
not only does he “disbelieve ” what the 
mad women tell him, he does not care 
who they are. 

“Senile dementia, would you say?” He 
turns for confirmation to his assistant. 
They agree. If a thousand go quite 
happily mad to Bethlem, then presum- 
ably another one may go quite happily 
too... 


‘Go away and die’ 


At 11.15 am, cradling her body like an 
oblation in her arms, a widow enters, 
with a machine inside her breast. It is, 
she maintains, a structure injected into 
her at the last hospital she attended. 
She gyrates in her chair, producing a 
high-pitched whine that suddenly bursts 
out like a canticle for freedom. 

“Now stop it!” remonstrates the con- 
sultant, more amused than piqued. 

“TI want to be rid of it, holy mother of 
god, I'll kill myself if I’m not rid of 
it, put it out of me.” 

The nurse intervenes: ‘Doctor won't 
help you if you don’t behave yourself.” 
““T want to die! I want to die!” 

The consultant takes her hand. “ Well, 
go away and die,” he says, “ Why don’t 
you, my dear?” 

As if physically struck the woman stops, 
and for a second stares at him in silence. 
“You want me to die,” she breathes. 
Then. caught up again in her incompre- 
hending whirl, she cries out: “ You want 
me to die, holy mother, I want to die, 
put an end to me!” The doctor loosens 
her hand, laughs, and turning to his 
colleagues, announces: “Isn’t she in- 
teresting? We haven't met one like this 
before.” 

Then, to the patient: “You go away 
and be a good girl, and I'll see you 
later.” 

Pressing a firm hand onto the woman’s 
ashen-grey flesh, the nurse moves her 
out; the doctor turns round once more 
to his companions, and says: ‘Quite 
mad, but very interesting.” 

Three times in the next twenty minutes 
the woman enchained by her machine 
attempts to regain the interviewing 
room, and find the first doctor she has 
seen since her arrival. Three times the 
door is closed upon her to shut out her 
cries for help. Twice, the doctor flicks 


his hand as she edges round the door, 
pressing against the nurse’s body, and 
his face wrinkles with embarrassment. 
“Go away!” he insists, “I'll see you 
later.” 

The third time the door is locked. The 
nurse stands behind it and listens for 
the widow’s footfalls. The consultant 
shakes his head, and gives his instruc- 
tions: “Ward 17. Find a bed for her 
there.” 

His assistant is immediately on the in- 
ternal phone. Without question and 
without option, the woman will go to 
Ward 17, where she will sit with her 
lunacy, like a knitting bag and wool, 
and her cries will not be listened to, 
because they are cries of the mad. 
Later it is learned that there are no 
beds in Ward 17. The second assistant 
turns to the third and nods impressively 
at him. “ Never mind” he says, “ some- 
thing will be arranged.” 


* * . 


Since 1959 the avowed health policy 
in this country has been to break down 
the large mental hospitals, dispel the 
image of the “mental” patient, create 
small psychiatric units in general hospi- 
tals, and encourage informal and out- 
patient admissions at the outbreak of 
mental disorder. 
There is no doubt that some of the 
policy has been put into operation. But 
if we look with open eyes around us, 
we find, for example, not only are 
hospital building plans years behind 
their time, not only are the mentally 
disordered fed a diet worse than that 
given Her Majesty’s prisoners, but the 
ciaim that ‘“‘mental health policy has 
ceased to be punitive” is a myth and 
downright lie. 
A well-known quote about our prisons 
runs: 
‘There must be something completely 
wrong about an institution that causes 
the visitor to identify more with the 
inmate than the official.” 
It could well have been written about 
some of the modern mental hospitals. 
Indeed, it might have a better applica- 
tion. With a little grooming, a consider- 
abie amount of reform, and the introduc. 
tion of Van de Hoeven* techniques into 
our prisons, they are likely to become 
subjects for eulogy. Prisons will remain 
so long as we recognise a need to stig- 
matise the offender. As soon as we col- 
lectively dispute the need for punish- 
ment through stigmatisation by the 
prison, this institution, as well as the 
stigmatisation, will, quite simply, dis- 
appear. As Sington and Playfair demon- 
strate in their recent book, Crime Pun- 
ishment and Cure, it will become a psy- 
chiatric hospital. 


The real problem 


Many of us, for quite some time, have 
considered that problems of punish- 
ment and repression are most acute in 
the context of imprisonment. But this 
is not so: the really intractable problem 
in this sphere is that of the mental 
hospital. You can, if you really want 
to, replace all the Dartmoors by liberal 
Broadmoors and all the Pentonvilles by 
Grendon Underwoods. You may even 
replace all the Broadmoors and Grendon 
Underwoods by regional hospitals run 
by their autonomous boards. 

But what do you then do with all the 
regional hospitals? Sington and Playfair, 
both humane and percipient people, do 
not doubt that the psychiatric or mental 
hospital solves the problem of “ curing” 
the criminal - nor do the majority of 
those who hope (like myself) for a pre- 
cipitous demise of all penological insti- 
tutions. However, they have failed to 
recognise that, as Claude Ray Jeffrey 
points out in ‘“ Pioneers in Criminology,” 
mental] hospital and prison may be but 
different terms for the same thing. 


* The Van der Hoeven Clinic, in Holland, 
deals with transgressors by “ revolu- 
tionary” methods Including psycho- 
therapy, the open door, and co-habita- 
tion of detainees with wives and girl. 
friends. 


The mental hospital I have described P ' ye 
is possibly exceptional (though I have@#photo : National Association 


been assured by someone who should 
know that it is not: what is perhaps 
unusual is its signal lack of shame at 
the methods employed) but even allow- 
ing for great individual differences, the 
general psychiatric institution is based 
on unequal relationships. The consultant 
may be unable to dominate the illness, 
but he can at least dominate the patient. 
He has been instructed, trained, and is 
financed, to dissociate the person from 
the person, in order to deal with that 
phenomenon. 

Significantly the language of modern psy- 
chiatry is often a complex of descrip- 
tions of mechanical processes. To an 
extent, this kind of “objectivity” has 
always been part of techniques which 
claim to cure the psyche of its ills. But 
at least the older psychiatrists, by im- 
plementing psycho-therapy, above ll, 
rarely lost sight of the individual patient. 
At the present time, we are not only 
losing the individual patient - we seem 
in grave danger of losing the concept 
of patient or client altogether, and end. 
ing up with some form of symptom- 
psychology. This seems especially true 
of Russian psychiatric-cum-psychological 
medicine, where Pavlovian and Eysenc- 
kian behaviourist techniques (i.e. new 
and old forms of conditioning) are used, 
with considerable violence, to ‘“ cure” 
gambling, and alcoholic obsessions and, 
for that matter, any other obsessions 
the ruling elite care to name. 

This is a blatant form of political vic- 
timisation, through treatment. But David 
Cooper, the English psychiatrist, has in- 
troduced us to others nearer home (in 
Views Quarterly, No 8, Summer, 1965). 
And Valeri Tarsis’ book, Ward 7, is 
remarkable not so much for typifying 
a miscarriage of justice (by which a 
political prisoner is incarcerated in a 
lunatic asylum) as demonstrating that, 
in those countries where committal to a 
mental hospital comes outside the pro- 
cess of law, there is really no such thing 
as ‘‘ justice” for the insane. 

Britain is one of these countries . for 
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for Mental Health 


it is possible, and quite common (funder 
Sections 25 and 29 of the Mental Health 
Act, 1959), to remove a person to hospital 
for detention, solely on the recommen- 
dation of a relative and one or two 
doctors. It is theoretically possible to 
detain a patient for the whole of his 
natural life - provided he can be kept 
from appealing to the Mental Heaith 
Tribunal - without his “case” having 
been heard by a man or woman qualified 
in law. 

I regard the law as a dangerous ass 
over many things, but it is nonetheless 
the process which guarantees our per- 
sonal freedom, whose ‘obedience is to 
itself alone.” We should surely be dis- 
mayed and angered when the courts 
are set firmly apart from any procedure 
that involves compulsion - but especially 
one where the liberty of the human 
mind, and its intrinsic needs, may be at 
stake. 

I can hear it argued that the psychiatrist 
and his colleagues may well be the best 
persons to recognise these intrinsic 
needs. I also recall those occasions when 
I have personally invoked the mysterious 
powers of the psychiatric personality to 
counter the blindness of courts who con- 
vict murderers on grounds that they are 
fully responsible for their acts. However, 
by ‘‘basic needs” in this context, I 
mean those we are concerned about as 
co-existing human beings, whatever our 
professions may be. And when I refer 
to psychiatrists or psychologists who do 
not recognise these needs, I am talking 
of a powerful but small minority - not 
the whole profession. The needs they 
reject are mainly those for a non-violent 
environment, and for empathy (“pro- 
jection,” to use the mechanistic terms), 
by which I mean respect for a person 
because he is, at the same time and 
place that you are. 


continued overleaf 
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Concentration camp archives 


photo: International Tracing Service 


Dave Shipper 


Catalogues of 
catastrophe 


The International Tracing Service (ITS) 
is an organisation under Red Cross juris- 
diction; it employs 250 workers. Its acti- 
vities are defined thus: 
“To trace missing persons, to collect, 
classify, preserve and render accessible 
to governments and to interested indi- 
viduals all documentation relative to 
German and non-German nationals who 
have been detained in National Social- 
ist concentration or labour camps, or 
to non-German nationais displaced as 
a result of the Second World War.” 
The end of a war marks the beginning of 
a host of activities aimed at “ tidying 
up” some of the most frightful results 
of unbridled militarism. In 1945 several 
million people - refugees, slave labour- 
ers, newly released concentration camp 
inmates (some of them barely alive), 
and, of course, those fleeing from retri- 
bution with assumed identities - were 
scattered throughout Europe, with a 
marked concentration in Germany. 
Their homes had been confiscated or 
destroyed, families had been split up and 
dispersed, but in a shattered post-war 
German where currency had little value 
(until the 1948 revaluation) and the 
black marketeer reigned supreme, the 
work of indexing the casualties and vic- 
tims of the Nazi regime had already 
begun. 
Today, 21 years after the end of World 
War II, the work of the ITS is far from 
complete and its headquarters at Arol- 
sen in West Germany houses approxi- 
mately two and a half million pages of 
lists, eight million individual documents, 
and a master index containing over 20 
million reference cards. 


It contains war records, concentration 
camp records, prison and police records, 
Red Cross and municipal documents; in 
fact anything which might shed some 
light on the murderous busy-work - in- 
carcerations, transportations, executions . 
of the Nazi regime. 


During the final six months of 1965 
alone, the ITS received 61,948 inquiries 
and requests. Roughly two-thirds of these 
were for certificates of incarceration (or 
concentration camp “ residence ”) needed 
in idemnification proceedings; the re- 
mainder were for photo-copies, death cer- 
tificates, and historical/statistical data or 
allied material. 


Although 79% of the outgoing reports 
and certificates were for Germany, more 
than half of these concerned idemnifi- 
eation claimants residing outside the 
country, mostly overseas. The ITS ex- 
pects (and receives) requests from all 
parts of the giobe. 


As far as methods of classification are 
concerned, the ITS has been forced to 
labour under peculiar difficulties but 
has managed to overcome them success- 
fully. For example, cases cannot be classi- 
fied by nationality. The European map 
has altered so much since the turn of 
the century that often the true national- 
ity of claimants cannot be settled with- 
out interminable disputes. Nor is a pure- 
ly alphabetical-system of classification 
possible, because names are spelt differ- 
ently according to their owner’s native 
tongue. 


Consequently, certain indices employ a 
phonetic system of classification, group- 
ing names by pronunciation and not by 


spelling. For example, there are 35,000 
people named Schwarz on record in the 
central index; but this name can be 
spelt in 42 different ways (among them, 
Svarz, Shwars, Swartz, Schwarc, Szwarz, 
and Szvarcz.) Christian names also pre- 
sent a problem; the ITS has assembled 
a card index of about 25,000 first names, 
but John appears in 191 forms. 

Other difficulties exist: the possibilities 
of confusion over dates of birth (the 
date, or even the year, is not considered 
important by some ethnic groups), and 
uncertainties about place of birth arising 
from linguistic difficulties. A further 
complication arises from the fact that 
many victims of Nazism gave false in- 
formation about their age, in order to 
be registered fit for work and perhaps 
temporarily escape annihilation. 

Two and a half million documents con- 
cerning concentration camps are housed 
in one special room. Documentation for 
some camps, particularly Buchenwald 
and Dachau, is almost complete; records 


xe 


for those which were destroyed during 
the final days of the war or dispersed 
upon liberation (Bergen-Belsen, Neuen- 
gamme) show many gaps but have usual- 
ly been complete enough to help victims 
or their surviving relatives. 

The ITS has done an immeasurable 
amount of good work in aiding the 
victims of Nazi oppression. It is disturb- 
ing to think that if certain militarists’ 
plans reach fruition their work could be- 
gin all over again. Is it too much to 
hope that one day ITS headquarters will 
be known simply as the Arolsen 
Museum? 

Sources: 

International Tracing Service, 1945-1965 
ITS Operations Report, No. 32 
International Review of the Red Cross 
(August 1962.) 

Die Rheinpfalz (26/3/66.) 

Kasseler Post (23/3/66.) 

This article could not have been written 
without the help of Mr A. de Cocatrix, 
ITS Deputy Director. 


DRIVING THE MAD INSANE 


I do not know how many psychiatrists 
practise non-violence as an embracing 
philosophy - I imagine it is very few 
indeed. But, in the narrow field of the 
consulting room, and mental hospital, 
this does not matter too much, provided 
they can credit their patients with being 
human beings. 

What prevents individual consultants, 
such as the man I sketched above, from 
doing this, when it is an attribute we 
expect them to possess, par excellence? 
Possibly, the existence of another person 
aS a person would inevitably embarrass 
the man who must not, at any price, be 
embarrassed by another. His role de- 
mands that he should “ understand,” 
even before he can recognise. Little won- 
der that, with the great pressures of 
hospital duty, and interminable confer- 
ences, he never gets beyond comprehend- 
ing codes to comprehending persons. 
Moreover (because he has presumably 
chosen this career), he does not want 
to understand persons: he is far happier 
with codes. (“The coming object must 
be such as to fulfill a previous recipe. 
He makes a demand upon it according to 
his previous conception. And meantime, 
he disregards the new possibilities in the 
actual person.” Paul Goodman, Anarchy, 
March 1966, paraphrased.) 


* * * 


Mrs. Gopher four times went into a 
mental hospital, without her baby. On 
each occasion she was “ madder“ (i.e. 
more protesting) than on the last. When 
she recently started feeding her children 
on flour and water, because she found 
the milk contaminated, she was consid- 
ered due for another removal. This time, 
however, the person handling her case 
was sensible enough to secure a bed 
for her in a unit where she might go 
with her youngest child. When she was 
fetched from home for the fifth time, 


she still protested, but did not now try 
to murder the officials who accompanied 
her. The fact that, by empirical standards, 
milk may be very contaminated seems 
not to have occurred to those handling 
her case. But this is a minor point: for 
at least Mrs Gopher’s great love for her 
child has now been recognised. The 
tragic, and perhaps unforgivable thing, 
is that this recognition should have come 
so late - no doubt too late. 

Mrs Gopher is probably an exceptional 
person: in a phrase, “she protesteth 
too much.” But she is an example of a 
process which still seems all too common 
- that of driving the mad insane. It is 
a process so simple as to be obvious 
only to the inexperienced, casual, on- 
looker who has little interest in anything 
but how he would feel in one of those 
high, strained beds, beside the barred 
windows. 


* 7 s 


According to Homer Lane, the process 
of maladjustment in a child begins in 
the railway carriage, where the hanging- 
strap which he has been exploring is 
taken from his grasp by a kind lady 
who feeds him chocolate. The process of 
madness seems a similar one (replacing 
the “real” world of the extension of the 
self, with the “false” world of buying 
the self), but it is not so kind. The 
process of driving the mad insane, which 
seems to prevail in mental institutions, 
is an extrapolation of the process of 
going mad - it confirms the “false” 
transaction I have mentioned. To the 
man literally fighting to preserve his 
soul, the cure is to take it from him 
painlessly, and on the National Health. 
But in a world where the mad may be 
sane, and the sane lunatic, the painless 
cure is, in fact, a violent one. By leuco- 
tomy (now rare), the less drastic lobot- 
omy operation, by  electro-convulsive 


therapy, by restrained use of the Mental 
Health Act, by the padded cell, and by 
narcotisation, we continue to move in a 
world of punitive “ cure.” 

I will not deny that many people come 
out of mental hospitals happier than 
when they went in: in fact, the vast 
majority of inmates seem to improve con. 
siderably. But, since we all live in schizo- 
topia, as Gunther Anders calls our 
society, it can hardly be wondered that 
some people appear to thrive, when all 
that has really happened is that their 
protesting-madness (‘‘ breaking out 
against the world” to quote Erik Erik- 
son) has been replaced by attenuation to 
a mad world. “It is perhaps not too 
absurd to say that it is very often when 
people start to become sane that they 
enter mental hospital,” wrote David 
Cooper last year. 

However, some of us are, perhaps, too 
ready to accept the Cooper-Laing diag- 
nosis of our mental ills, without accept- 
ing the personal responsibilities that 
accompany it. True, R. D. Laing and 
David Cooper have shown us new ways 
to understanding the phenomenography 
of mental disorder, and Laing has been 
able to converse in the “ incomprehen- 
sible” language of the “ schizophrenic” 
by learning his code. But, even presum- 
ing we can get to the phenomena flying 
through our universe this way, what do 
we do with them, once we have them? 
The answer to this query must largely 
answer the question, “What do we do 
with the mad?” . and I personally have 
no way of providing it in words. 

But I do have two suggestions which 
might lead us to a better understanding 
of the problem posed: to go into our 
mental hospitals and to become acquain- 
ted with the mentally disturbed, living 
within the community. Many hospitals 
allow visitors, and in recent years mental 
health social clubs have grown up around 


continued from page 5 


the country, which are only too pleased 
to welcome people not normally needing 
psychiatric support, as well as those in 
“community care.” 

I can sympathise with those who say that 
such action is merely “ ambulance work,” 
and that what we should really be doing 
is changing mental health policy. But 
how do we know what policy we should 
campaign for, if we do not know the 
people the policy must serve? To think 
that we can legislate against madness 
without understanding the qualities of 
the “mad” is one of the lunatic ideas 
of our time. It is hardly better to believe 
that caring for the insane is the pre- 
rogative of the eminently balanced, and 
the wordly wise, rather than the non- 
conformist, and the man of despair. 
Note: The incidents described in this 
article certainly occurred, but some of 
the minor details have been altered to 
disguise the identity of the people men- 
tioned, who are all (I presume) still in 
mental hospitals, on one side of the 
locked door or the other. I could have 
included other vignettes in this piece - 
such as that of the psychiatrist who 
wants to send all the blacks in his care 
back where they come from - but they 
would probably have given an unfair 
picture. For the fact is that, despite 
strictures and pessimism, many hospital 
staff, and not least the psychiatric nurses, 
are doing sterling work within gross 
limitations. 

A sad - very sad - deficiency today is 
in persons willing to give up time to 
help the mentally disordered and sub- 
normal (and in the process themselves). 
Local mental welfare departments can 
supply details of mental health social 
clubs in their area, while the National 
Association for Mental Health (39 Queen 
Anne Street, W1) co-ordinates a large 
number of national and local activities 
in this field. 


Right: the march reaches Athens 
Below: live dove in Nazi helmet 


(photos: Avgi) 
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were no police marshalling the demon- 
strators along the route, but thousands - 
I have never seen so many in London - 
were waiting on the side-lines in Athens. 
After several thousand demonstrators 
had marched into the stadium at the end, 
the police put a cordon round the whole 
vast arena to prevent more coming in. 
The number of people present in the 
half-empty stadium was the figure re- 
leased to the press by the police as the 
number marching. 
* s La 

After the opening ceremony at Marathon 
the foreigners went back to their coach. 
We were driven to the front of the 
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march. But the police wouldn’t let the 
coach through. After one and a hait 
hours, with the march organisers trying 
to contact the Minister of the Interior, 
Michael] Peristerakis (of the Bertrand 
Russell Committee) and I got fed up and 
set out to walk past police road-blocks 
to catch up with the march, which we did 
eventually. But after some debate the 
organisers in the coach agreed that the 
Labour MPs - Stan Orme, Reg Freeson, 
and Peter Jackson - should approach the 
police and ask that they be let through. 
Simultaneous with their arrival the police 
instructions were changed, so those in 
the cozch who wanted to march the 


= Ben. 


whole way arrived at the back of the 
march at almost the same time as Michael 
and myself. 

* Ld « 


Along the march we had two rest stops; 
on three occasions we stopped for short 
ceremonies. The first was when the 
march passed a mound topped by a large 
wooden cross where 51 resistance fighters 
were hanged by the Germans during the 
war, the second was when the crippled 
war veterans were assembled at the front 
of the march, the third was for two wed- 
dings of march participants in a church 
on the outskirts of Athens. 


* * * 


Halfway between Marathon and Athens 
the march was struck by a heavy rain- 
squall. It must have lasted on and off for 
an hour. All of us who had no raincoats 
were completely saturated; but many of 
the Greeks produced from nowhere huge 
polythene bags with which they covered 
themselves from head to knees. One of 
the Committee of 100 girls was given 
one of these. “ I’m a dalek,” she repeated 
endlessly - but the rest of us weren’t 
amused. In fact the British contingent 
was in a rather depressed state at this 
stage - soaking wet with perhaps 12 miies 
to go. But the Greeks were enthusiastic 
and singing. The spirit of the march be- 
came exultant as the rain stopped and 
we began to dry out in the sun. “ God is 
crazy,” said one man to me in Greek, 
pointing at the sky. Within two hours we 
were dry. 
¢ e * 


The political complexion of the march 
was obviously left-wing. I met many indi- 
viduals along the route who spoke Eng- 
lish more or less. I gave away copies of 
Peace News and CND badges. 

“All of us are communists! ” said one 
girl enthusiastically. ‘Every one.” I 
knew this wasn’t true and pressed her. 
“No, everyone is a communist,” she in- 
sisted. She had asked me diffidently 
whether I was a communist or a demo- 
crat. I said I was, I supposed, a pacifist - 
but she clearly didn’t understand. After 
a while it became clear, however, that 
what the “communists” wanted was 
“democratic socialism like you have in 
Britain.” They would like a limited con. 
stitutional monarchy like ours, but real- 
ising they won't get it, therefore demand 
a republic. Every night, this girl told me. 
she and many students had demonstrated 
in the streets of Athens shouting slogans 
at the police and palace. 

The many Lambrakis Youth members 
that I met all insisted that peace was 
indivisible from socialism. They are, they 
say, opposed by war-mongers and fascists 
and capitalists (almost equally indivis- 


ible). The significance of the demonstra- 
tion was that it showed how strong were 
the left forces in the often unequal strug- 
gle against the right. 
When I suggested to people that the 
present political stalemate might result 
in a civil war after a right-wing military: 
coup, everyone insisted that this would 
not happen. “ We have suffered too much 
from fighting,” said one man. 
. * * 


Most people said that the march was big. 
ger than last year, despite police intimi- 
dation over several months, the attempts 
of the government side to discredit the 
march, and the reluctance of Papandreou 
to support it. But one young boy insisted 
that fewer people were marching than in 
previous years and that more were stand- 
ing as spectators. This was because the 
right and centre were succeeding in scar- 
ing moderate elements from supporting 
the march. 

After the march a reporter for Avgi, the 
paper of the EDA, told me that there 
had been three times as many spectators 
in the streets of Athens as before; that 
the initial 8,000 at Marathon was much. 
smaller than ever previously because of 
police interference; that the people did 
not join in the villages along the route as 
previously because the coaches didn’t get 
there. On the other hand by the time the 
march entered Athens it was only a little 
smaller than in previous years. He esti- 
mated that there were more than 250,000 
people. The march was close-packed; took 
one and a half hours to pass in Athens; 
ane completely filled wide streets for a 
mile. 

The Minister of the Interior flew over 
the march in a helicopter. His estimate 
in the press was 20,000. 


The most exciting moment for me was at 
the end of the march. On my own, I was 
joined by Diana Pym, secretary of the 
League for Democracy in Greece, who 
had been in Crete for about 2 weeks. She, 
has done more probably than any other 
non-Greek (except maybe, more dramatic- 
ally, Betty Ambatielos) to secure the re- 
lease of many thousands of political 
prisoners in Greece. 

I tent her my own poster, which asserted 
“ Byron lives,” as we marched through 
the crowded streets. The effect was tre- 
mendous. Some recognised her and cheer- 
ed and clapped. One woman came burst- 
ing out of the crowd and kissed her on 
both cheeks. We were joined by an ex- 
Prisoner for the triumphal walk to the 
stadium. It was a wonderful spontaneous, 
tribute to an individual who has given 
much of her life to the idea of Greek- 
British friendship. 
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International Aid, by I. M. D. Little and 
p M. Clifford (Allen and Unwin, 1965, 
S). 
Lands Alive, by Rene Dumont (Merlin 
Press, 1965, 35s). 
Two Ears of Corn, by Mervyn Jones 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 1965, 21s). 
United Nations Development Decade at 
Midpoint, by U Thant (United Nations 
Association, 1965, 2s 6d). 

Aid and the British Balance of Payments, 
by Andrej Krassowski (Overseas Devel- 
opment Institute, 1965, 2s 6d). 


It is clear from the present spate of 
serious writing on the whole question 
of international economic assistance that 
we are at something of a crossroads. 
There is absolutely no doubt that some- 
how, sometime, the scale of aid will 
have to be very greatly increased and 
the machinery for its collection, trans- 
mission and dispersion radically over- 
hauled in a democratic direction. 

The present structure of aid is an essen- 
tial component in the complex set of 
interlocking relationships binding to- 
gether the Western industrial powers and 
the ruling groups of “free” Asia and 
elsewhere in the third world. To appre- 
ciate the full significance of this, it is 
necessary to trace the genesis of the 
current situation. 

The inter-war economic depression spelt 
the end of traditional capitalism. It was 
now clear that capitalism required mass- 
ive government support to make it 
viable. Yet, as Roosevelt discovered, 
capitalism did not relish that support if 
it meant governmental competition; in 
other words, a way had to be found of 
injecting purchasing power into the 
economy without the government doing 
things that private industry could also 
undertake. The second world war tem- 
porarily solved the dilemma, government 
bolstering the economy by colossal mili- 
tary outlays. The immediate post-war 
period saw the release of pent-up con- 
.sumer demand, and as this faltered the 
Korean war came along providentially 
to boost the US economy. Out of this 
experience emerged the characteristic 
shape of neo-capitalism - the meshing 
together of “defence” and industry. 


Raw materials 


The post-war upsurge of Afro-Asian 
nationalism similarly spelt the end of 
traditional imperialism. Yet the economic 
needs of the industrial powers remained 
the same. As per capita consumption of 
raw materials continued to mount in 
the rich West so did exhaustion of local 
reserves of some of the most vital (oil, 
iron) loom ever closer. It was imperative 
to retain guaranteed access to other 
sources if Western living standards were 
to be maintained and raised. If this 
could no longer practicably be done by 
imposing outright colonialism, some 
other arrangement promising essentially 
the same returns had to be found. From 
post-war experience there gradually 
arose the lineaments of neo-colonialism - 
the meeting of the needs of the rich 
ah ada and the elites of the poor. 

he new structure of international rela- 
tions in the non-communist world had 
to have a rationalising and legitimising 
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ideology. Its function was to justify huge 
military expenditures in peacetime and 
the retention of effective hegemony 
throughout the “ free” parts of the Afro- 
Asian world. The appropriate and ob- 
vious ideology was anti-communism. 
Communism could be pointed to as both 
an internal and external threat. The 
direct ‘threat’? of invasion from the 
Communist bloc could be held to justify 
the massive peacetime armies and de- 
fence budgets. The threat of ‘“ subver- 
sion” was used to justify the deploy- 
ment of these Western armies to bases 
throughout the non-Communist world. 


‘Altruism’ 


Aid was to play an important role in the 
scheme. There were two reasons for this. 
First, the success of the Marshall Plan 
in Western Europe deeply impressed 
itself upon American leaders. Second, aid 
appealed to the genuine streak of al- 
truism in Western societies, and helped 
to make the new type of Western hege- 
mony more palatable to public opinion 
both at home and abroad. 

The Marshall Plan satisfied various 
needs. It castrated the Communist par- 
ties of Italy and France. It powered 
economic recovery. It gratified the al- 
truistic urge. Yet, readily as the model 
was to be applied to the rest of the 
“free” world, it was not really apposite. 
Only the urgency imparted by the 
Chinese revolution obscured this fact. 
Or, rather, the leaders of the West saw 
from the outcome of the Marshall Plan 
what they wanted to see. We shall see 
in a moment what the “altruism” 
amounted to. 

Of course, the situation in Afro-Asia 
was totally different from the situation 
in post-war Western Europe. In Europe, 
the task was reconstruction: factories, 
railways, etc, had to be repaired, but 
the industrial context (including ap- 
propriate social attitudes, values and ar. 
rangements) was, practically speaking, 
intact. In Afro-Asia, in contrast, the task 
was construction, development of pre- 
cisely an industrial context where none 
had existed previously. In the first case, 
injection of a given amount of capital 
expanded the existing economic struc- 
ture by a fairly predictable amount. In 
the second case, injection of the same 
amount of capital into a nondescript 
economic system might achieve precisely 
nothing. Again, in Europe the democratic 
revolution had already reached the point 
where some of the gains of economic 
growth had to be passed to a significant 
part of the working class. In the Afro- 
Asian world, this was not so. In the 
first case, there wasn’t only leadership 
support for the pro-American anti-Com- 
munist alliance. In the second case, the 
disinherited had no cause to embrace 
American protection, whatever the views 
of the elites. 

Yet it was not hard to produce a facade 
of Afro-Asian support. The more sub- 
servient leadership groups needed little 
encouragement to accept protection 
against left-wing nationalist movements. 
The would-be neutralists, for their part, 
were in no position to sustain their 
independence for long; unable to push 
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through from political independence to 
social revolution, they inevitably had 
to fall back on the West for cash, which 
was always forthcoming . at a price. The 
leaders of India and Indonesia may 
wriggle with discomfiture, but as the 
American aid rolls in it will be pro- 
gressively harder to mask the puppet- 
strings. 

As for the vaunted altruism, it requires 
little perception to see that the merest 
sliver of present aid actually fulfils the 
criteria. Ignoring the question of how 
much of the aid is military either in 
form or intention, one can raise many 
other objections. Loans at commercial 
rates of interest, for example, help the 
lender rather than the borrower - usury 
is well known to be a lucrative calling. 
But over and above these technical 
considerations, one has to ask what kind 
of regimes it is that are in receipt of 
aid. Here one comes up against the 
major drawback to expanding economic 
assistance along present lines - namely, 
the unreformed social systems of “ free” 
Afro-Asia are incapable of generating 
national economic development. Yet it 
is part and parcel of the neo-colonial 
package deal that we defend these re 
gimes and/or help them to defend them- 
selves against internal revolutionary op- 
position. 

There is little mention of this neo- 
colonial paradox in International Aid. 
Still, Mr Little and Mrs Clifford have 
performed a signal service in compiling 
their text. Here are to be found the 
most significant of the available facts 
and figures, illustrating a lucid and fairly 
exhaustive discussion of aid in_ its 
various aspects. This is likely to remain 
a standard work for a long time. In 
general, the authors’ judgments are 
cautious and scholarly, but careful read- 
ing yields much that is highly damaging 
to the Western aid programme. By its 
nature, the book is concerned with the 
technical problems, and has little to 
say about the social system of the 
recipient countries. 

Lands Alive, on the other hand, is in- 
tensely concerned with the social struc- 
tures of the developing world. The 
author is a noted agriculturalist and 
agronomist, and a committed socialist. 
From Latin America, Africa and Asia 
he produces example after example of 
how landlordism and all its attendant 
evils balks and frustrates economic 
development. Why should the actual cul- 
tivator set to improving the land with 
a will when he knows that the benefit 
will fall to others than him - to the 
landlord, the money-lender, the merch- 
ant, the trader, the bureaucrat and so 
on? 


China 


M. Dumont cites China as the archetype 
of what ought to be done throughout 
the third world. Starting at independence 
with no better a position than India, 
China’s agricultural progress has been 
extraordinary while India’s has been all 
but invisible. Despite total absence of all 
aid, China is no longer a hungry land - 
on that all observers are agreed, how- 
ever they may disagree about the de 
sirability of the regime in other respects. 
In contrast, India faces an appalling food 
shortage, and year by year dependence 
upon Western donor countries grows - 
exposing India’s leaders to such humilia- 
tions as emerged during. Mrs Gandhi’s 
tributory pilgrimage to Washington. 
Mr Little recommends that the West 
should step up aid to India even more, 
and improve its adminjstration in cer- 
tatn respects. M. Dumont cries out in- 
stead for a social revolution which would 
sweep not only the countryside but also 
the offices of the politicians and‘ bureau- 
crats, inspiring them with the passion, 
the mystique of effort, which he argues 
is the key to an understanding of China’s 
successes: - 
“, . . the soil - rich or poor - the 
dangers, problems, institutions, situa- 
tions, whatever they may be, are of 
minor importance the moment man 
resolves, with a. determination 


0 
which he alone is capable, to establish . 


his empire and victory over all .. . 


This is a brilliant book, deeply felt and 
vividly conveyed; essential reading for 
anyone who aspires to understand the 
inherent weaknesses in the present trade 
and aid structure. 

Mervyn Jones, in his Two Ears of Corn, 
has ably investigated one corner of the 
aid field - that concerned with the con- 
tribution of the voluntary organisations. 
His book is a portrait of Oxfam in action, 
and in fact is rather more than that, 
since he succeeds in integrating the 
main narrative with short but clear and 
cogent discussions of some of the major 
development problems. He is aware of 
the objection that aid may simply boister 
reactionary regimes, and indeed tackles 
the question explicitly in his final pages, 
arguing that aid acts in innumerable 
ways to change the consciousness of 
people in the receiving countries, In- 
creasing their awareness of the possibil- 
ity of change and therefore their desire 
for change. In my own view, the import- 
ance of aid at present is as a manifes- 
tation of, and at the same time stimulant 
to, international social conscience, which 
must necessarily precede the implemen. 
tation of some measure of true inter- 
national welfarism (for want of a better 
word). 


Grim decade 


The United Nations Development Decade 
at Midpoint has a grim story to tell. Even 
the modest targets originally envisaged 
for the 1960s are not being attained. 
The growth rate of the developing coun- 
tries has slowed down rather than im- 
proved. Food production per capita in 
Asia has actually declined. The gap be- 
tweer rich and poor continues to widen, 
and at an accelerating rate. The task 
becomes daily greater, without any evi- 
dence of growing determination to tackle 
it. As a sober precise documentation of 
the economic state of our planet, U 
Thant’s little pamphlet is well worth 
your half-a-crown. : 

The Overseas Development Institute has 
consistently turned out useful and con- 
structive analyses of aid and develop- 
ment problems. I believe it intends to 
produce an annual survey of British aid, 
which should meet one of the long-stand- 
ing criticisms to which our national pro- 
gramme has been subjected, namely that 
we were not self-conscious enough about 
it (as compared, for example, with the 
Americans). Its recent crop of works con- 
tains a great deal of interest. Andrej 
Krassowski’s study of the British balance 
of payments problem brings out abso- 
lutely irrefutably that it is in Britain’s 
interest to see the present world aid 
effort maintained or expanded, since 
we stand to gain more from expenditure 
on British exports of a part of other 
donors’ aid programmes than we stand 
to lose directly by our own aid-giving 
(this loss, in any case, has been consis- 
tently and ignorantly exaggerated). 

No doubt only the reviewer - and pos- 
sibly one or two others professionally 
engaged in aid - will read all the books 
mentioned above. But together they form 
a useful addition to the growing library 
of relevant works, and are there for our 
reference from now on. The excuse for 
ignorance, and therefore inaction, is 
wearing thin. The time is ripening for 
the elaboration of detailed aid counter- 
proposals on a democratic basis. 
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Coming events 


“ DEMINTRY ’' (Democratic Integration in 
Society) speaker will discuss with Socialist 
Party of GB. Friday June 3, 8 pm. Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square. 


“THE NEED TO BE VULNERABLE,” an explora- 
tion through poetry. Speaker: Kenneth C. 
Barnes. Friends House, Euston Road, NW1. 
Sunday June 5, 6.30 pm. 


TEACHER TRAINING: public meeting for more 
flexible hours. Thursday June 9, 7.45 pm. NUT's 
Mander Hall, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, 


Diary 


As this ts a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caieldonian Road, N.2. 


2 June, Thursday 


LONDON WCl1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
Committee of 100 Christian Group meeting. 


3 June, Friday: 


LONDON N16. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Strect. AGM of Stoke Newington CND. 


LONDON NWI. 7 pm and 9.15 pm, St Pancras 
Town Hall. George Melly introduces Ian Camp- 
bell Folk Group, the 3 City 4, and Alex Camp- 
bell. Presented by Centre Concerts and London 
Committee of 100. 


LONDON SWII. 8 pm. Battersea College of Ad- 
vanced Technology, Battersea Park Road. 
*Poetspeak 2’’: Mike Horovitz, Brian Patten, 
Adrian Mitchell, Anselm Hollo, Tom McGrath. 


Personal 


DUPLICATING, Photocopying etc. Maxwell Type- 
writing Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, NWt. 
PADdington 3200. 


HELP YOURSELF to lid for every copy of 
Peace News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s 6d doz sale or return (special 
rates for student groups). Posters and publi- 
city material available free. Write to Circula- 
tion, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


LIFE NOT DEATH. A mention in your will can 
bring food and shelter to tiny hungry children 
and to old people. War on Want, Campaign 
Against World Poverty, 9 Madeley Road, Lon- 
don W535, will administer your wishes without 
deduction. 


POSTERS PRINTED by Housmans, quickly and 
cheaply. 50 size 20in x 1l5in 64s post free. 
Quotations on request, five-day delivery ser- 
vice. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
N1. TER 4473. 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace followed, at 
Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins Lane, by 
refreshments, talk (Mr Graham Jenkins on 
“‘ The declaration of the Council on the Jews *') 
and discussion, Pax. 


4 June, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 3 pm. Woodbrooke College. 
““Vietnam - a Non-violent Solution.’’ Rev Dr 
John Swomley. Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,"’ 
Old Street. Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘‘ The Engineer," 
Gloucester Avenue (near Ceci! Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


5 June, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice," 
Old Street. Puctry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


6 June, Monday 


LONDON Ni. 7.30 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Monday Forum: ‘' Welfarism or 
do-it-yourself.’ Workshops. 


9 June, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Gonnie Hagger: picture of New 
Zealand. PPU. 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. ‘Three Horseshoes," 


Heath Street. Discussion meeting on Vietnam 
with Ben Whitaker MP and John Gittings. 


11. June, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice," 
Old Street. Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
liable, medically approved method. Return post 
service. Send small urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NW6. 


TYPING; Accounts, Manuscripts etc. Maxwell 
Typewriting Co, 88 Park Road, Baker Street, 
NW1, PADdington 3200. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Boo 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon-Sat. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nt. 


LIBERTE, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a 
year post free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London Nl. 


LONDON NWI. 8.30 pm. ‘* The Engineer,”' 
Gloucester Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House, 
Camden tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


12 June, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


16 June, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Pat Dorrel: ‘‘ Social Changes in 
Civil Rights (USA)."’ PPU. 


30 June-10 July 


LONDON to PARIS. Walk to protest against 
French tests in Polynesia. Volunteers contact 
Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin Street, N4 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


One pretty potent indication of the de- 
cline of socialism from a visionary dream 
of human brotherhood to an entrenched 
bureaucrat’s nicely calculated less or 
more was to be seen at the 10th Congress 
of the Socialist International at Stock- 
holm. I have been wise to the ways of 
this particular international since the 
time it held a congress in London. I 
wandered in and took a seat near the 
back only to discover that international 
socialism in action simply induced in me 
a post-prandial torpor of such staggering 
proportions that the reading room of 
any West End club could be likened to a 
tank factory at full blast by comparison. 
was awakened after about twenty 
minutes and found everyone in the hall 


gazing at me expectantly. It transpired 
that I was sitting in the place reserved 
for the delegate from Singapore and in 
that role my neighbour was asking me 
if I wished to speak. To my subsequent 
and lasting regret I declined. 

In Stockholm, at the instigation of our 
own Labour Party leaders, Africans pre- 
sent who wanted to say their piece - 
especially on Rhodesia - were denied the 
floor. Realising it had overplayed its 
hand, the platform arranged a special 
meeting for them which Africans them- 
seives studiously refrained from attend- 
ing. Altogether a right shambles, and 
the sort of shambles to be expected when 
people get their priorities wrong. Creat- 
ing fraternity across frontiers is more im- 
portent than helping Mr Wilson out of a 

ole. 

But according to one of my African in- 
formants, what really made the Africans 
wonder was not the backstairs intriguing 
but the boredom. Said one, rather des- 
Ppairingly, “If only those meetings had 
not been so dull!” 


“The war/peace situation is not static. Unless the peace movement is 
constantly seeking. new and more adequate presentations of its policies 


it will fail to achieve its goals.” 


For those who want to re-examine and re-assess our aims and activities, 
here are three important new publications. 


The Psychological Problem of Disarmament 


by Philip Seed Ss (6d) 


an original study from a social work lecturer and widely experienced peace 


worker 
Unilateral Disarmament 


edited by April Carter 


2s Gd (5d) 


An eloquent appeal to re-examine the society we live in, and to work out a 
new conception of politics and political action 


Prerequisites of Peace by John Papworth 2s 6d (5d) 


A symposium which sets out to clear some of the ambiguity and confusion, 
and to show possibilities of unilateral action within the present international 
situation (previously published in Our Generation Against Nuclear War) 


Please add postage (in brackets) when ordering e 
5 Caledonian Road, 


HOUSMANS 


Send for our latest lists 


Kings Cross, London N11 


How do you like your fun? As a solitary? 
One of a pair? In a small group? Or a 
member of a vast mass? If the propa- 
ganda which reaches me is to be believed, 
people in Communist countries never 
seem to be happy unless they are in a 
vast horde of their fellows. A current 
issue of Yugoslav Life, for example, 
shows crowds of young people dancing, 
competing, exercising and making up 
an enormous tableau vivant across the 
floor of a huge stadium. Another picture 
shows a rather unhappy young man 
carrying a staff for Marshal Tito; the 
caption proudly boasts that during two 
decades it has been carried by about 25 
million young people. (My arithmetic 
makes that about three and a half 
thousand people a day, every day, ye 
Gods, for twenty years! What an in- 
credible achievement! And when on earth 
are they going to stop?) 

But how dreary all this officially organ- 
ised synthetic jollification must be. Such 
propaganda surelv defeats its own pur- 
poses, for as anyone who has tried to 
organise anything for young people who 
are free to choose knows full well, the 
last thing they want in their leisure time 
is to be organised at all. These uniformly 
tendentious pictures simply indicate that 
young people in these countries have 
been successfully dragooned or got at 
by the bureaucrats. 

If I were a communist ruler with an eye 
to my reputation I should want to hide 
these pictures rather than boast about 
them, and if I were Marshal Tito re- 
ceiving that staff from another three 
and a half thousand perspiring young- 
sters on yet another day in the third 
decade of a process that threatens to 
stretch out, like the line of Macbeth’s 
kings, to the crack of doom, I'd gently 
pupeeat they all go home and enjoy them- 
selves. 


® & s 

Years ago the editorial staff of The 
Times used to run a competition to see 
who could produce the dullest headline. 
On one occasion the winner came up 
with “ Minor Earth Tremor in Patagonia. 
Nobody Injured.” 

Does this competition continue, I won- 
der? Last week I read “ Prince Charles 


Scores a Goal.” - 
JOHN PAPWORTH 
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Letters to 
the Editor 


Clive Goodwin (May 27) must have his 
nose very close to the grindstone indeed 
if he supposes he has to take every word 
in my column at its face value. In 
posing the question whether people 
would react by joining the peace move- 
ment and electing Peggy Duff as Prime 
Minister after seeing The War Game, I 
was simply trying to indicate (and do 
I really need to say so?) that they would 
not necessarily react positively to the 
horrors the film contains. What grounds 
does Clive have for thinking they will? 


He asks if I really believe that people 
would react negatively by opting for a 
frenzied and socially catastrophic round 
of self-indulgence. I didn’t say they 
would, I said they were just as likely 
to. Millions have already done so, which 
is why so many rally to the bingo halls 
rather than peace activities. I am not 
sure whether a TV showing of the film 
would result in national orgies, the 
phrase anyway is Clive’s, not mine, but 
that many are ready to hare off into 
orgies of private fantasy, of which 
the recent moors murders may be taken 
as an extreme example, is surely not 
to be doubted. Does Clive Goodwin never 
read the text books? 


He asks if the film had on me the kind of 
destructive effect of which I wrote, and 
if it didn’t, he wonders what makes me 
so different. 


I hope he won’t think I am trying to 
return his abuse when I say the second 
question is loaded with the kind of 
cant that seems to abound on the Labour 
Left. I am different to millions of 
people, just as he is, because for one 
thing, we both engage in public discus- 
sion on these matters whilst millions 
don’t. Greater concern, greater involve- 
ment and greater awareness is bound to 
sensibly modify one’s reactions to any 
question, and it is not really very help- 
ful to pretend otherwise. Nevertheless 
I felt extremely queasy during much of 
the film and wouldn’t like to measure 
the destructive effects it had on my own 
unconscious. 


One must surely accept that unless 
people can see some constructive answer 
to the nuclear threat, and all that it im- 
plies, horror presentations will tend 
to have a conditioning effect on most 
people’s minds which will harden their 
already established attitudes of passivity 
and indifference. 


The road safety people soon discovered 
the truth of the principle behind this 
when they sought to shock people into 
more careful driving by means of horror 
posters and repeated visual reminders 
of gruesome accidents. The result was 
the reverse of their intention, drivers 
became more callous and careless in 
their vehicles and the accident rate, 
far from going down, went up. 


John Papworth, 
22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


Special offer for new readers 


S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 

6 weeks for 1 dollar. Send this 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N1 (Block letters, 
please). 


| 


Address 
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Peace 
pilgrimage 
to 
Canterbury 


Over 100 people joined a pilgrimage for 
“peace on earth,” which went from 
Southwark to Canterbury over Whitsun 
weekend. Organised by Christian CND, 
the pilgrimage was supported by several 
peace and nuclear disarmament groups, 
including the local groups on its route. 
Two Anglican and two Catholic priests 
walked the whole way; there were 250 
people in Canterbury Cathedral for the 
final service. The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury came out to meet two spokesmen 
who took him a letter about Vietnam, 
and blessed the pilgrims. 

An Austrian peace worker of long ex- 
perience claimed that the pilgrimage was 
the best in spirit of any march he had 
been on: on the second day, the pilgrims 
completed the 24-mile stretch an hour 
early. Rochester and Faversham, said a 
pilgrim, ‘“‘seemed to have been evacua- 
ted”; but in Canterbury people stood and 
lowered their voices as the pilgrims 
passed in silence. Maeve Wilkins, organ- 
iser of the pilgrimage, told Peace News 
that its peace message was “ beginning 
to get through ” to the clergy in Kent. 
Graham Keen’s photo shows the pilgrims 
leaving Southwark Cathedral last Friday. 


BBC accused of censorship 


Nicolas Walter, an anarchist and cam- 
paigner for nuclear disarmament, has 
claimed that the BBC censored part of 
a contribution he made to the recent 
rae programme, The Rise and Fall of 


When the programme was broadcast on 
May 25, says Mr Walter, it included 
five extracts from his interview, includ. 
ing the censored one, which explained 
that he was interested in resistance, 
rather than protest, and said that “we 
must struggle against any war that any 
government gets us involved in.” The 
censored passage ran: 


“Tf we get the chance, we must expose 
military secrets we get hold of. We 
must subvert the armed forces, and 
help servicemen who want to work 
with us inside the forces or who want 
to get out of the forces. We must be 
able to smash any attempt to reintro- 


duce conscription, if they try that on. 
We must encourage any sabotage of 
military installations and _ military 
materials. We'll have to use secrecy 
when it’s appropriate. We'll have to 
use violence when it’s appropriate - 
not against people, of course, but 
against things. The Welsh and Irish 
nationalists can do it, so should we.” 
BBC lawyers decided that this passage 
was “subversive.” A few hours before 
the broadcast, Anthony Moncrieff, the 
programme’s producer, told Nicolas Wal- 
ter by telephone that it had been cen- 
sored. Mr Walter comments that the 
BBC “ doesn’t mind an extremist talking 
about what happened in the past, but 
can't have an extremist talking about 
what might happen in the future, es- 
pecially if he means it. After all, the 
point of the programme was that the 
nuclear disarmament movement is dead, 
if not yet buried.” 


News in brief 


A party of American’ servicemen 
wounded in Vietnam were turned away 
from the Hilton Hotel in Chicago last 
Thursday because the management 
feared their presence might depress 
other customers. The manager said: 
“People come in and pay cover charges 
and high prices and they want relaxation 
and things pleasant. Most of them resent 
things like this.” - Guardian. 


Racial violence broke out in the Negro 
section of Bakersfield, a city in the 
San Joaquin Valley, California, last week, 
when Negroes threw Molotov cocktails at 
buildings and attacked a school bus with 
rocks, bricks and bottles. The violence 
started with a crowd of about 200 
Negroes hurling rocks at police conduct. 
me a routine traffic investigation. - The 
imes. 


Government-guaranteed jobs, sweeping 
new civil rights laws and more than 
a hundred other steps to help Negroes 
were proposed last week by the Citizens’ 
Council, appointed by President Johnson 
to advise the White House conference on 
Negro rights. The Council’s report said 
that massive unemployment was the most 
urgent problem facing Negroes. - New 
York Times. 


The New York Police Department has 
allowed Detective John Heslin to accept 
an award from a veterans’ association 
for his “Americanism.” He sang “ God 
Bless America” at a pacifist rally. - Daily 
ail. 
Soviet military leaders have added their 
voices to criticisms of liberal writers, 


and have called for a more patriotic 
approach to war fiction. Speakers at a 
conference on the ideological problems 
of military fiction have complained that 
some writers were painting 1941 in 
exclusively black colours for the Russian 
Army. - The Times. 

Faizulla Khodzhayey, who was shot for 
“treason” in a Stalin purge, has been 
rehabilitated posthumously. He was 
Prime Minister of Uzbekistan before his 
execution in 1938. - The Times. 

Sweden has refused a licence to a firm 
which wished to export light-sub-machine 
guns to America, sought because they 
were thought to be a suitable weapon 
for guerrilla warfare in Vietnam. A re- 
quest to build the gun under licence in 
America has also been refused. Both 
refusals are a result of Sweden’s neutral- 
ity rules which forbids sales of “ war 
materials” to any country at war or in 
a “ warlike situation.” - Daily Telegraph. 
About 600 pupils of the Pretoria Asiatic 
Boys’ High School refused to sing the 
South African national anthem and 
hurled sweets at windows during an anti- 
government demonstration on May 27. 
The incident occurred at the end of a 
special celebration to mark the fifth 
anniversary of South Africa's becoming 
a republic. - The Times. ' 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said last 
week that it should be more widely 
known and understood that the economy 
and life of Britain would be very much 
the weaker without Commonwealth im. 
migrants. He said an immense work on 
education had to be done, “all the more 
because of the sheer racialist propaganda 
which, alas, does exist in some quarters, 
and also because of some discriminatory 
acts and attitudes.” - The Times. 


Mass Vietnam vigils for 


US Independence Day 


Mass vigils outside the American em- 
bassies of many European cities are 
planned for American Independence Day, 
July 4, as a protest against the US war 
policy in Vietnam. 

The vigils are being organised by 
national peace groups on the initiative 
of the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace. The most ambi. 
tious plan is in Germany, where there 
will be vigils in 100 towns - virtually 
every town where there is any American 
presence. In Frankfurt, for example, 
there will be a 24-hour vigil at the US 
consulate with exhibitions and meetings 
in public places; the accent will be on a 
“very dignified stance.” The German 
vigils wili be organised by the Verband 
der Kriegsdienstverweigerer and the 
Kampagne fiir Abrustung. 


Fast outside 
Minister’s house 


Three homeless people from the Kent 
County Council hostel at King Hill, 
near Malling, held a three-day fast out- 
side the home of the Minister of Health 
latt weekend. They were Mr and Mrs 
Cyril Mallabone and Mr C. Pithkeathly; 
supported by the Friends of King Hill, 
they were trying to persuade the Minis- 
ter to direct the KCC to change the 
regulations governing length of stay 
and admission of husbands at the hostel. 
The fasters encamped on a grass verge, 
with posters and notice boards on which 
were displayed copies of correspondence 
between the Friends of King Hill and 
the Minister. Their supporters gave out 
leaflets and sold pamphlets; response 
from neighbours and passers was des- 
cribed as very good. t 
On the first day of the fast, Mr Robin- 
son invited Mr and Mrs Mallabone into 
his house; they left after 45 minutes of 
conversation, reporting that he had said 
he was doing everything possible, and 
that he could only advise the Kent 
County Council, not direct it. The King 
Hill campaigners claim that under sec- 
tion 36 of the National Assistance Act, 
the Minister of Health has the power 
to direct a county council to observe his 
wishes, and they intend to leaflet work- 
ers at the Ministry on this point. 

A spokesman for the Ministry of Health 
told Peace News on Tuesday that KCC 
officers had been called to the Ministry 
for talks, and that they were now acting 
to settle the dispute; he could not say 
what action they were taking. Asked 
whether the Minister had the power 
under section 36 to direct a council, he 
said “ more or less, yes.” If the Minister 
thought a council was not fulfilling its 
obligations, he could declare it in de- 
fault, and transfer its powers to him- 
self. 


Letter to the 


editor 


We are organising an international work 
camp in Lancaster during the summer 
vacation in order to build an adventure 
playground in one of the most crowded 
areas of the city. The work will be done 
by volunteer students from the univer- 
sity and the continent and local inhabi- 
tants. : 
The playground is intended to offer child- 
ren opportunities for all kinds of creative 
play (digging, climbing, den building, 
firelighting, cooking, painting, carpentry 
etc). It is hoped that there will be a full- 
time play leader to guide (but not to 
restrict) the children. The first job 
will be to fence the site and put up a 
lock-up hut to store tools etc. We intend 
eventually to put up a large hut for 
indoor play. 

Now we have a site under consideration 
and are waiting for the approval of the 
Town Council. The success of this pro- 
ject depends on the provision of ade- 
quate funds (about £300 for the con- 
struction of the playground and for 
running it in the first few weeks). We 
would appreciate any help you can give 
us. 

Lancaster University Adventure Play- 
ground Committee, 

JCR, St Leonard’s Gate, Lancaster. 


In Italy, vigils will be arranged by the 
Vietnam Committee and the Consulta 
della Pace. In France, four student 
unions have combined to form a sponsor- 
ing committee; they are supported by 
the Mouvement Contre 1|’Armement 
Atomique, and Temoignage Chrétien, 
the Catholic weekly, is calling on its 
readers to support the vigils. In Britain, 
CND is consulting with other groups for 
a vigil in Grosvenor Square, and in the 
US itself, a vigil will be held outside 
the British embassy in Washington, as 
a reminder of Britain’s support for the 
war. 


Picket at Porton 
as Duke visits 


Richard Harvey writes: Some four weeks 
ago it was announced that the Duke of 
Edinburgh was to visit Porton germ 
war establishment. Committee of 100 
supporters in Salisbury thus had time to 
air the subject in local papers, asking 
what the Duke would be allowed to 
see which the general public weren’t. On 
the day of the Duke's visit, May 27, 
fourteen of us took up our positions as 
pickets, near the gate of the establish- 
ment. 

Our posters proclaimed “Turn to peace 
at Porton,” ‘Danger plague typhus 
anthrax” and so on. We were met by 
the usual reception party of army and 
civil police, with land rovers and wireless 
vans. During the morning we spoke to 
pressmen, attempted to leaflet customers 
of the Pheasant Inn, and conversed with 
Mr Church, Porton’s security officer, who 
came to pay us his respects. 

Hardly had we decided to go home, the 
Duke having gone away in his helicopter, 
when there was a collision between two 
cars on the main road. Instantly, dis- 
armers, anarchists and police sprang into 
action to pull the dazed but luckily un- 
injured occupants out of a wrecked and 
upturned car. Whatever else our picket 
had achieved, we had ensured that 
enough police were on the spot at a 
real emergency. 

In its report of the Duke's visit, the 
Southern Evening Echo called Porton 
“the controversial chemical research 
centre”; it gave two paragraphs to the 
picket, and said that photographers were 
allowed only at the arrival and departure 
points for the visit. 


French tests 


The working group planning protests 
actions against the coming French 
nuclear tests will hold a meeting next 
Tuesday, June 7, at 6.30 pm. Phone 
panies Kepper at TER 2446 for the 
place. 


VIETNAM 
SOLIDARITY 
CONFERENCE 


to formalise the movement for 
solidarity between the peoples of 
Vietnam and Britain. 


Hear: Bertrand Russell 
Ralph Schoenman 
Chris Farley 
Ken Coates 


and other speakers 


To be held in the Mahatma Gandhi 
Hall on June 4 and 5; the conference 
commences on Saturday June 4 at 
10.30 

For delegate’s credentials write : 
Vietnam Solidarity Campaign 


8 Roland Gdns, London SW7 (FRO 3138). 
Visitors very welcome 
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